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THE WHITE HORSE INN, 
CHURCH-STREET, CHELSEA. 


WE present our readers with views of one of 
toreati jent ; 


those i (now of 
such rare occurrence in the immediate en- 
virons of London) it being too redolent of 
remembrances of days long since fled, not to 
be worthy of sapeshal action. Here did many 
a joyous thoughtless wight in ““Bess’s golden 
days” puff his pipe, and carol away the real 
and imaginary ills of life—here, “ many’s the 
time and oft,” were the i 


lea: 


How can we, then, but deplore the destruc- 
tion of such-like vestiges, so pregnant with 


pleasing yet recollections ! i 
The old Wnts Hoe stood on the west 
side of Church-lane, Chelsea, nearly opposite fo 


the church; and was eg ame of timber- 
work and plaster, with a heavy tiled roof. 
On the front extended three long windows, 
divided ‘into many lights by transoms and 
maullions, and glazed in quarries. Its entrance 
was embellished with two 
formed of figures represen’ 
—! and here, for many a live-long 

Ys 

“ They kept their impious turbauds on, without 

Good-morrow to the eun.* 

The rearward of the premises was embel- 
lished with two large carved figures, particu- 
larly curious; one representing a female 
satyr with a bagpipe ; the other being a 

tesque figure with wings. 
The rooms on the ground-floor retained 
nothing of their former splendour, but in the 
old paneling, and 


over the front entrance, 

bearing the date of 1509 ; but we safely date 
the erection at about 1560. s 

The following is Mr. Faulkner’s 
of the aboveinteresting b in hie valuable 
“ History of Chelsea,” vol. ii., p. 167 :— 

“ White Horse Inn. This anci 
is built in the style which during 
the reigns of VIIL., and Queen Eliza- 


and the various grotesque ornaments and 


carvings, especially of human figures, servi 
as brackets, are worthy of inspection, no 
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rough cast, the timbers being of 
sions, and sometimes in the better sort, 
ornamented, the ceilings and outsides being 


igh pointed wabl 
ned window, sna.eeainenenietios, 


aon selling Ut the sepepn ets kee 
in the upper part 
é wiant her three children at a window; 


was encouraged by the crowd below to 
drop her three children into the street, which 
she did, following them without injury. 


extending farther. The old sign was b 
but = of the carved Seade Ins eta G0 
Serv 


THE HARP OF THE MINSTREL. 
The Puetry and Music by W. Hardy, Jun. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
(From Daniel's “ Merrie England.”) 


O war was jor 5 “ merrie™ call'd, I pray you tell 
me why !— 
Because es England merry was ia merry times gone 


! 
She knew bo dearth of honest mirth to cheer both son 
and sire, 
Kut any” ap o'er wassail cup urogud the Christmas 
re, 


When fields were dight with bicssoms white and leaves 
of lively 


green, 
The May-pole rear'd its flow'ry head, and dancing 
round were seen 
A youthful baad, join’d haud iu hand, with shoon and 
kirtle trim, 
Aud softly rose the melody. of Flora’s morning hymn. 
Her. garlands, too, of varied hue the merry milkmaid 


wove, 
Aad Jack the piper eaprioled within his dancing grove; 
Will, Friar Tuck, anil Little John, with Robin Hood 


their ; 
Bold foresters! blythe choristers! made vale and 
moantain rag. 


On every spray blooms lovely May, aud balmy sephyrs 
brent! 

all above! and beauty all beneath! 

sounds as 


Ethereal 
The cuckoo's soug the wouds amuug 


grow co! 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE COUNTRY. 
1840. 


(For the Mirrer.) 


Tue rising sun his glittering radiance throws 
On a bright surface of unsullied snows, 

sparkliug icicle. rimed twig aad pane, 
Catch the Grst ray aud flash it back again. 
The redbreast humbly seeks his morning dole 
From those who, rough in h, are kind in soul, 
Ana love to see the gentle'stranger come 
To tap the sill, and peck the scattered crumb, 
While cottage children stint their scanty fdod 
Tu memory of the Children in the W: 
When vitying Robins watch'd their lonely end, 
And Ro thence shall never want a friend. 
Blue smoke ascends from many a winter's hearth, 
Dark forms are tracking row ty winding path, 
The matron, mother, and the blushing bride, 


ha 
Iu troopiug ranks the Christmas askers cal 
At farm, and |} Parsonage, aad Hall, 


The white-haired sexton now is seen 
Beneath a high- lwad 

To deek the ancient church in due, 

With coral‘bealed holly, bux, aud yew— 

While the old man’s uncertain fout-tep falls 

tu startling echoes on the silent walls. 

The wiuiry sunbeam scarcely struggles there 
Through’ hetaldie through legvacds rare, 
Where uneouth labels tell of martyr'd saint, 

Aud deep-adyed glass revenls devices quaint ; 

Gold, purple, azure, crimson, tinetured rich, 
Respleudent stream on stall and fretted niche, 

On gilded sconces, antl on tartiivh'd fringe, 

Aad faded velvet with a kindred tiuge, 

Ou sacristy aud choir, and roof embusecd, 

Till ia some darkling uovk the ray is lost. 
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of old ; 
As bright aud warm the sunbeams shine,—aud why 
: should hearts Id ? 





5t 


With tingling hawd uote oe 
ith tinglis, t D rops the rein, 
While smooth-shod-haekneys waril are led 

O'er hartened souws that ctauch beurath thei tread, 
And trost-bit ir Guxer-eets, 


In the low barn the thresher 


And his gun re-echoes up the vale, 


warmth has spread « 
drops 


While shuddesing hearers o'er 
Aad vow without a breath the casement shook !: 


The thoughtless to chase away dull care, 
The pious only breathes lot prayer. 


The rime is gathering on his thin hatr, 

He sighs for reat, but faintly pod. oe § “ Where?” 
His aged arms are folied on his breast, 

To his chill'd heart his tatter’d Tags are 

He kneels to pray witliin the ruin’d she 

That an; ma 


y watch his fenceless head, 
Andi his its fresen ciny, 
Long ere the ring vut for Chris:mas Day, 
vINELM, 





“ REND BACK THY COURSE.” 
One who leved, in view of the sea, whith had ver, 
roabathy cbcrwhelaed her lever sd 


ig WAVE, 


back thy course, thow avast vo dread, - 
And take this sigh with thee: 
Wat it around dis shroudless 
Who lives no more for me. 





WOMAN, AND HER SOCIAL 
POSITION. 


are 
by the superiority 
distinguished men. But why, we would 
ask, must the right of half the human race to 
have their reason cultivated, be still made to 


liating to both parties. It cannot satisfy re- 
fined or liberal-minded men, any more than it 
can be agreeable to women of intelligence and 


t. 

“Let us not confine ourselves,” said the 
most amiable of French philosophers, “ merely 
to the advan aang t derive from 
the education of women; let us go farther, and 
have the justice and humanity not to deny 
them what may sweeten life for themselves, 
as well as for us. How often have we expe- 
rienced a power in mental culture and the 
exercise of our talents to withdraw us from 
our calamities, and to console us in our sor- 
rows; why, then, refuse to the more amiable 
half of the species destined to share with us 
the ills of existence, the solace best fitted to 
enable them to be endured?”* The melan- 
choly tenderness of these expressions belonged 
to the writers’ peculiar ¢ , but the 

us sentiment they contain is worthy to 
laid to all hearts. 

The prejudices of sex have a tendency to 
make women be regarded oftener in the de- 
pendent and subordinate position in which 
they appear in relation to man, than as possess- 
ing, in common with him, a rational, 
responsible, and therefore, independent exist- 
ence of their own. To make only a passing 
allusion to the unfortunate circumstances 
which may produce “an utter disdain for the 
character bai A brutal indifference to 
their misery, which is the worst fault, as it is 
the surest punishment of the finished liber- 
tine,” and to notice only commoner and less 
painful results of a limited experience—wo- 
man, in the eyes of enamoured youth, is as a 

“ Phantom of deliy|it—— 
A lovely a jou, sent 
To be a moment's oruxment.” 

© CEuvres Philosophiques, &e., de_D’ Alembert, 

tome v. p. 353, . 
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We may be excused for ——— a poetical, 
and yet faithfal description : — happy 
husband, who 
“ Sees her ina nearer view, 

A spirit. yet a woman too— 

A creature not too bright and good 

For haman nature's daily food,” 
may think of her merely.as a part of him- 
self, the ae een: as it were, of his own 
existence. Perhaps it is only the disinterested 
affection of a father that will always suffici- 
ently recognize in her (to use the words of the 
same beautiful poet )— 

“ The being breathing thoughtful breath, 

The nner bots life and dvath.” 
Yetit is in this high light that woman claims, 
not as a boon, but as a right, to be first ad- 
dressed by education,—that education-which 
has for its object the virtue and happiness of 
each individual submitted to it; for these, as 
we learn from reason and religion, are in 
every human being of equal importance. We 
do not mean to say that,-in the actual inter- 
course of life, the moral independence of wo- 
men is not felt and acknowledged, as it is in 
the study of the eam pa bat we do as- 
sert, that it is often overlooked, and that it 
has not yet taken its proper place as a princi- 
ple in almost any system of female education 
which has fallen under our notice. 





MIMI LEPREUX, THE FRENCH 
PICKPOCKET. 
(From “ Memoirs of BM. Gisquet, formerly Prefect uf 
Police. } 


Mim Leprevx is the most adroit pickpocket 
in Paris, and one who has always escaped 
from the accusations brought against him. 
Many of the police-agents know him well, 
and are incessantly watching him; and yet 
they have never been able to establish | ly 
a single one of the numerous robberies of 
which he is guilty. 

I remember a rt made to me, in which 
so many curious things were said of this man, 
that I was led to question an officer familiar 
with the doings of Mimi Lepreux. The of- 
ficer informed me that this robber had at 


the crowd—to ascertain how or such 
@ person placed his » his gold snuff- 
box, his pocket-book, &c.: that these auzi- 


fa their discoveries to ; 
For example :—One of these robber-pren- 
tices will come to Mimi, and whisper in his 
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rise 
suppose him capable of such conduct. He 
appeals to the common sense of the by- 
standers, shows his purse well filled with 
paeee aes with 
-notes—which contains, by chance, too, 
the ipts for his last taxes—and asks if 
the father of a family, in affluent circum- 
stances, like his, may not d ise an accu- 
sation of the sort? “ I am willing to sup- 
pose,” he says, “that the gentleman may 
ve spoken without thought, and bear him 
no gru for a mistake which, happily, 
can do no harm to me.” It is not an un- 
common thing to see the victim stammer 


ies to the robber, and a 
a crowd of fo murmuring thei 
— ion against hi 


i 


agent of authority, in a severe tone. 

ey Fpl en Bes the others, — looking 
on, an i t. 

“ You are well aware that I know you; 
you are here with the purpose of doing 
some mischief.” 

* As I tell you, I am doing nothing at 
all; why do you bother me? Is not the 
pavement free for everybody ?” 


“ Don’t stand arguing there ; move on, or 
i have you taken ng ben here 
for the purpose o! a e have plague 
enough on our hands, without your coming 


hither, with your to 


pilfer. 
and Inch Uo temper; tieate se, clne! 
3; “leave me e 
blicans are nothing better than 
canaille ! I have picked more five hun- 
dred of bagprgt pa and. never found a 
sou ” 


Your repu 


~» 


5 


in any of 


ee 
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ANNA LAETITIA BARBAULD, 
Daughter of John Aikin, D.D., 


And wife of the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, 
Formerly the respected Minister of this 
‘ongregation. 


Iu promoting the cause of Humanity, - 
Peace and Justice, 
Of civil and religious Liberty, 


Of pure, ardent, and affectionate Devotion. 
Let the young, nurtured by her writings, 


in the pure spirit 
of Christian morality ;— 


let those of maturer years, capable of appreeiating 


the acuteness, the brilliant fancy, 
and sound reasoning, 
of her hterary compositions ;— 
let the surviving few who shared 


her delightful and instructive conversation,— 
Bear witness that this monument records 


DO exuggerated praise.” 





A MUSSULMAN’S WIVES IN 
HINDOOST 


Tue women never leave their homes, except 
on visits of form. ‘They dwell round a court- 








REMINISCENCES OF STERNE. 


Logos rait of Mr. Sterne, ‘is that by 
ir Joshua Reynolds, engraved by 
yg attitude and whole is masterly : 
i¢ must have been sketched con amore. His 
eountenance exhibits what Sir W. Scott so 
well. describes: “ His features had also a 
shrewd, humourous, and sarcastic character, 
Proper to the wit, and the satirist, and not 
Tali that which predominates in the por- 
traitsof Voltaire.” A well-engraved copy, by 
Ravenet, of this expressive portrait, is pre- 
fixed to the first. volume of his Sermons, pub- 
lished by Dodsley. It is also inimitably ~ 
— by Ani) in Magazine, 8 first 
his Biepaphicsl “4 
can excellent copy of the pork this portrait, engraved 
by Wainwright, where the eyes, are finely 
caught. One cannot help appl lying to this 
portrait, what Shakspeare says of his Biron: 
His begot occasion for his wit, 
For crery otjeet t that the bee did catch, 
The other turn’d to a mirth-moving jest. 
Mr. Hickson’s Catalogue of the Sporting Pic- 
tures of Colonel Thornton, in June, 1819, has 
“No. 30, two portraits, in crayons, of Sterne 
and Maria, by Russell, said to be the most 
correct likenesses that were taken.” In 
Sterne’s letter to Mr. Garrick, dated Paris, 
March 1762, he says :—* I shandy it away 
fifty times more than I was ever wont, talk 
more nonsense than ever you heard me talk 
in your days—and to all sorts of people. ‘ Qui 
le diable est cet homme la’. . . said 
Choiseul, t’other day. You'll ‘think me as 
vain asa devil, was I to tell you the rest of 
the dialogue ..... Duke of Orleans 
has suffered my portrait to be added to the 
number of some odd men in his collection ; 
and a gentleman who lives with him has 
taken it most expressively, at full length. I 
purpose to obtain an etching of it, and to send 
it to you.” 

In a letter from him to Mr. Foley, dated 
Montpellier, October 5, 1763 :—“ I shall beg 
leave to get a copy of my own picture from 
your's, when J come in proprié personé.”— 
He again says to the same gentleman, in his 
letter, dated York, November 11, 1764 :—* Is 
it possible for you to get me over a copy of 
my picture, aay? cg 4 If fa 9 I ea write 


& copy 
ey: a letter of 
ven in the 
hg geet ey =. know fall 
well, rained as hard ancle may be, 
it will be wholly impossible for you to pass 
through York, without popping your head 
into its cathedral, and indulging your mind 
with a few of those reflections which such a 
building is calculated to inspire. Now, when 
you are there, tell a verger to conduct you to 
the tomb of Archbishop Sterne. He is the 
same whose picture’ you saw at Cambridge, 
and which you were pleased to say, bore so 
strong a sf oa i! fo me. In the marble 
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whol 


h fignre which diguifies the monu- 
ment, you will find the likeness still 2 
and if I drop in this corner of the world, I 


— like to be in that corner of 
the church, and sleep out my last sleep beside 
my pious ancestor. He was an cornea’ 8 
late, and Byte honest man: I have roy his 
virtues, if port speaks true us both, 
which, for his me, I ee it — ns 
my own, I hope it Though, to 
an expression sohigh¢ troped from the lips 
and at the table of a b Arch-prelate of 
his, and one of his ancestors—‘ My ideas are 
sometimes rather too disorderly for a man ix 
orders, Tu his Grace’s Concio ad Clerum, 
I do not find myself a very princi 
but in his private hours, he is always most 
cordial to me. The day after to-morrow, I 
a ee sae ee 
then, my dear friend, may God bless you— 
and always, your’s, most ee Fy 


L. Srerne.” 

In Mr. Christie’s Catalogue of the Sculp- 
tures of the late Mr. Nollekins, sold in July, 
1823, is “ No. 22, original bust of Sterne, im 
terra cotta, by Nollekins, done at Rome. This 
bust first brought Mr. Nollekins into repute 
as a sculptor.” It sold for 44 guineas: a ca- 
pital bust it is. Mr. West has given a print 
of his bust, in his portrait of Lydia Sterne de 
Medalle, pzetixed to the first volume of her 
Letters. At the end of the first volume of 
these Letters, it mentions Mr. T. Becket as 
the publisher of Mr. Sterne’s works, and of . 
whom may be had, “ a bust of Mr. Sterne, an 

exceeding likeness, price 1/. 7s. bronzed.” 
N.B. It would be unjust to the memory of 
Mr. Becket, not to Bay, that throughout the 
whole of Mr. Sterne’s mdence, unli- 
mited confidence was placed in him, and that 
through him, chiefly, wade remittances sent te 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Si when resident in 
France ; and his probity is spoken of b: ~ 
Sterne in many letters. I believe he 


Chelsea a few years ago, at an advanced oa 
Many artists have sketched from the genius 
of Sterne. The most ptnanta, have been 


Hogarth and Leslie. Trim’s reading the ser- 
mon, by Hogarth, is a felicitous di < of pono 
own genius, in so finely catching 
this scene. Its ener beauty can "aly ve 
seen in the Deveadt. That in 
Cooke’s edition, suiseeat ly spoils the counte- 
nances both of Mr. Shandy, and that of Uncle 
Toby. Hogarth has been equally successful 
in his other print. When Mr. Shandy in- 
quiringly says: “ She has not forgot the 
name!” who but Hogarth could so well have 
drawn Yorick’s Curate! With what respect 
and attachment must Sterne have viewed bio- 
garth, on the appearance of these two prints. 
They were both frequently seen together in 
the orchestra. at Drury Lane, bP the 
performance of Mr. Garrick. Had H 
never produced any one thing than this first 
print, his name would long have been remem- 
bered. 








Mr. Bunbury drew his happily-conceived 
sketch of. La Fileur’s departure from the 
auberge at Montreuil. 

Mr. Dod _. by no means an ‘unskilful de- 
sign of “ Husband,” when he takes off 
= hat, and ye = Wenman — hog 

ie edition of ourney, engrav y 
Walker. 

Mr. Stothard drew Sterne in his interview 
with Maria, and also when he was listening 
to the starling. They are both pleasing 


prints. 
Mr. Leslie’s 1 genius has given us 
Don Quixote, ine and Petruchio, and, 


above all, the imagi dinner at Ford’s; 
these have, with many others, stamped an im- 
perishable lustre on his name. From Sterne, 
we have his Uncle Toby looking in the eye of 
the widow Wadman, with her pretty look of 
“ assumed innocence.” It is, indeed, “ a real 
gem of art,” as the spirited and masterly re- 
view of Mr. Leslie’s genius, in Arnold’s Ma- 
gazine of the Fine Arts, for April, 1834, so 
justly terms it. He has given us another real 
gem of art, in his print of “ The Lost Found,” 
engraved by Rogers, being Sterne eagerly un- 
folding the scraps of the lost MS. in the se- 
venth volume of Tristram, which the chaise- 
vampire’s wife was untwisting from her hair. 
Perhaps no other artist could have given us 
80 felicitously the figure of Mr. Sterne, as it is 
80 happily given in this last print. He catches 
the glee of Sterne’s elastic spirit. One regrets 
that other scenes from Sterne have not en- 
gaged his vivid pencil. Some one justly ob- 
serves, that no one surpasses Mr. Leslie in 
the rare art of inspiring what he paints with 
sentiment and life, and that he has tenderness 
and pathos altogether his own. One peruses 
with high pleasure this conclusion of the above 
admirable review of Mr. Leslie’s talents :-— 
* ‘We sincerely trust, no exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will pass without being 
graced with one at least of his works ; he is 
still young, and in the full vigour of his intel- 
lectual powers, so that we may look forward 
yet, for a succession of masterly productions 
= Mr, Christie Catalogue of Dra 

n Mr. Christie’s wings, 
collected by Mr. Rembault, and sold in De- 
cember, 1837, appear no less than 143 by 
Rowlandson. Among them is “ No. 176. 
My Uncle Toby, &c.” This is the exact 
entry. If ever the deep pathos of Sterne was 
finely , it was in this drawing, where 
my Uncle Le Fevre’s son from his dead 
father’s bed. ai pian ie 
. A portrait of appears in 
Stanley’s a of Mr. Cosway’s drawings, 
in May, 1822—No. 69, portrait of Mrs. Dra- 
per, Sterne’s Eliza.” Abbe Raynal, in 
the second volume-of his History of the two 
Indies, has an apostrophe to her memory: It 
breathes the most affecting tenderness, as well 
as of his attachment to Mr. Sterne. Ft is, 
indeed, worthy of his feeling and elevated 


mind :—“In every thing that Eliza did, an white marb 
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more, and I am left behind. I wept 
thee with Eliza; thou wouldst 
with me: and had it been the will 
pom 7 wmheeamae tl me, at 
would have fallen er upon my grave. 
This animated, — and hones writer, 
this good man, who once a fine for- 
tune, and survived Mr. Sterne twenty-six 
years, died at the age of 84, in extreme 
verty, in a garret at Passy, in 1796, ha 


j 
TH 


very narrowly the guillotine; the 
only property he was an assi 50 
livres, worth then not three in 
ready money. His tation was such when 


in England, that the 
Commons observing him apy he specta- 


and 
all the men. A translation of his “ Apos- 
tro Fis in the Mirror of April 28, 1631 


the death of Mrs. man: 
stanzas came out, from aT clone 
following :-— 


“ But mute is that tongue, which off dwelt on thy 


alse, 
Ext inct is the fire of that mind, 
Which, warm as bright Phosbus’ meridian rays, 
Enliven'd the heart of mankind! 


$ 
Where Sterne often views him with rapturous eyes, i 
While bliss uuremitting they. share.” 


of the universally-admired 
breast who for many years 
on the great organ, during the time 
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BUCH Fare VOCULTENCE Lt S MMUMEAY) Oll- 
virons of London) it being too redolent of 
remembrances of days long since fled, not to 
be worthy of especial notice. Here did many 
a joyous thoughtless wight in “ Bess’s golden 
days” puff his pipe, and carol away the real 
and imaginary ills of life—here, .““ many’s the 
time and oft,” were the principal events, from 
the Spanish Armada to the Battle of Waterloo, 
learnedly argued by the village pcliticians— 
here, in by-gone times, did some of the bright- 
est stars of English gentry refresh themselves, 
whilst vegetating in the once-favoured villago 
of Chelsea—and here, too, did many a veteran 
from the neighbouring college, recount the 
dangors he had soon, and, “ shouldering his 
crutch, shewed how fields were won.” 

How can we, then, but deplore the destruc- 
tion of such-like vestiges, so pregnant with 


formed of figures ng satyrs wearing 
turbands ; and here, for many a live-long 


“ They kept their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the ean." 

The rearward of the premises was embel- 
lished with two large carved figures, particu- 
larly curious; one representing a female 
satyr with a bag-pipe; the other being a 
grotesque figure with wings. 

The rooms on the ground-floor retained 
nothing of their former splendour, but in the 
apartments above were the old paneling, and 
carved chimney-pieces. ; 

A gateway led into a court-yard, which 
had at one time buildings connected with the 
inn, extending round it. 

A sign of a white horse, in an ornamented 
carved frame, hung over the front entrance, 
bearing the date of 1509 ; but we safely date 
the erection at about 1560. 3 

The following is Mr. Faulkner’s description 
of the above interesting building, in his valuable 
“ History of Chelsea,” vol. ii., p. 167 :— 

“ White Horse Inn. This ancient house 
‘s built in the style which prevailed during 
the reigns of Hi VIITI., and Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and is, perhaps, the only specimen of 
that period now remaining in this parish ; 
the disposition of doors; the ancient paneling, 
and the various grotesque ornaments and 
carvings, especially of human figures, serving 
as brackets, are worthy of inspection, and 


aa 
ornamented, the ceilings and outsides being 
decorated with figures, flowers, and other 
embellishments, in bas-relief. This is called 
“ the old English style,’ and is, indeed, parti- 
cularly picturesque. The high-pointed gable, 
the mullioned window, and wreathed chimney, 
harmonize most agreeably. Many buildings 
in the country still exist, curiously illustra- 
tive of the times in which they were erected : 
for even in these humble dwellings, distinct 
periods of art may bo traced by the discérning 
antiquary, and elegant specimens discovered 
worthy of being rescued from the rude hands 
of some ignorant destroyer ; but such was not 
the fate of the old White Horse Inn—a more 
ruthless innovator than man caused its demo- 
lition; for, on Monday morning, December | 4, 
1840, a fire broke out on the which, 
ina short period, reduced this time-hallowed 
inn to a heap of ruins—a brother of the land- 


lord unfortunately perishing in the flames ; but 
fortunately Mr. » the escaped 
Mrs. Winter, the late of those pre 


mises, followed Mr. Hale's example, and 
escaped, but with severe injuries: a female, 


also, residing in the upper part of the house, 
— with her three children at a window; 
was encou by the crowd below to 


y 
drop her three children into the street, which 
she did, following them without injury. The 


e 

and being judicious laced, a powerful 
stream of water was poured upon the raging 
element, which soon subdued all fears of it 
extending farther. The old was burnt, 
but - of the carved figures been pre- 
served. 


TUE HARP OF THE MINSTREL. 
The Poetry and Music by W". Hardy, Jun 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tae harp of the minstrel lay silent awhile, 
His soul was absorb'd in daik visions of woe !— 
Though bitter Lis anguish and pensive his smile, 
Once more do rich notes in full harmony flow. 
Yet mournful the measure, and plaintive the air, 
While the brow of the bard is o’ershadow'd with care! 


A halo of glory around him now gleams, 
‘The fire of his heart flashes forth from his eye ; 
His breast glows with rapture, for by those bright 


8, 
He kuows that the angel of mercy is nigh. 
The heart-thrilling cadence swells high on the air,— 
His lov'd harp tells of triumph o'er grief and despair! 


For while the deep shadows of death o'er him roll, 

Yet rays from the fountain of love light his breast ; 

Bright seraphim whisper sweet peace to his soul, 

And music immortal uow hallows his rest !— 
Hark! hark! their loud anthems of praise fill the air, 
As the harp cnd the minstrel to heaven they bear! 


~.- having promptly pe into operation, § 
y 
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She bese we om of honest mirth to cheer both son 
and sire, 
Rat —_S up o'er wassail cup around the Christmas 
re, 


When fields were dight with blossoms white and leaves 
of livel: 


'y green, 
The May-pole rear’d its flow'ry head, and dancing 
round were seen 
A youthful band, join'd hand in hand, with shoon aud 
kirtle trim, 
And softly rose the melody of Flora’s morning hymn. 


Her garlands, too, of varied hue the merry mitkmaid 
wove, 
Aad J piper caprioled within his dancing grove; 
od ti 


ack the 
Will, a BS a ittle John, with Robin Hood 
tl 


Bold foresters! biythe choristers! made vale and 
On blooms May, aad balm 
cron coe lovely May y sephyre 


splendour all above ! nn Leauty all beneath! 
The cuckoo wong the woud att toute vce) aa 
; 
Ae bright aud warm the sunbeame shine —aud why 
should hearte grow cold ? 


CURISTMAS EVE IN THE COUNTRY. 
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with a merry leer, 

, aud wildering glide 
Where holb-nailed shues have worn the empting slide. 
In troopiug ranks the Christmas askers cal 

At farm, and Parsonage, and Hall, 

Where, kin'ly greeting, sir, or madam stands, 
Dispensing bounty with uusparing hands, 

And smiles a welcome at the aspen door, 

Nor light esteems the blessing of the poor. 


The white-haired sexton now is bending seen 
Beneath a high-piled load of evergreen, 

To deck the ancient church in ooke due, 

With coral-beaded holly, box, aud yew— 

While the okt man’s uncertain footstep falls 

Iu startling echves on the sileut walls. 

The wiutry sunbeam scarcely struggles there 
Through shields heraldic and through legends rare, 
Where uncouth labels tell of martyr’d saint, 

And deep-dyed glass reveals devices quaint ; 

Gold, purple, azure, crimson, tinctured rich, 
Resplendeut stream on stall and fretted niche, 

On gilded sconces, and on tarnish’d fringe, 

And faded velvet with a kindred tiuge, 

On sacristy and choir, and roof embossed, 

Till in some darkling nook the ray $s lost. 
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ropping ears, shut eyes, and roughen’ 3 
The poultry scratch their meal from stable straw, 
rtial thaw. 










The lounge out to shoot or play, 

And murder’d Femeaeees rue the a 
are ing round ¢! 

The forgets his birchen wand, 

Shoves back his hat and wig, and makes believe 

To skait with youngsters on the Christmas eve. 


countless wiedews biase, 
crowd round 
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Reiners. 





“REND BACK THY COURSE.” 
One who loved, in view of the sea, which had very 
recently her lover. 


Renp back thy course, thou rolling wave, 
And take this tear with thee ; 
Couvey it to Ais surf-lashed grave, 
Who lives no more fur me. 
Rend back thy course, thou si.ast so dread, 
And take this sigh with thee: 
Watt it around his shroudless head, 
Who lives no more fur me. 
Biacket. 


Se 
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WOMAN, AND HER SOCIAL 
POSITION. 
(From the current Number of the Westminster Review.) 


INTELLECTUAL education is at length discovered 
to be no hindrance to the peculiar duties of 
women, but, on the con » to be absolutely 
necessary for the right formance of them. 
It is now ed for on the very plea it was 
formerly ; viz., to make good wives 
and mothers: and, for this purpose, it is the 
fashion with almost all writers on the subject, 
to exalt and magnify the nature and extent 
of female influence. This is a considerable 
step gained, and one of which the good effects 
are ly so apparent as to furnish a com- 
plete answer to all who might fancy, because 
no female Bacons, Shakspeares, or Newtons, 
have appeared, that the advantages to society 

m female improvement are less material 
than those communicated by the superiority 
of distingui men. But why, we would 
ask, must the right of half the human race to 
have their reason cultivated, be still made to 
rest on the benefits thereby accruing to the 
other half. This notion of a bargain is humi- 
liating to both parties. It cannot satisfy re- 
fined or liberal-minded men, any more than it 
can be agreeable to women of intelligence and 

irit. 

Pe Let us not confine ourselves,” said the 
most amiable of French philosophers, “ merely 
te the advanta; ae might derive from 
the education of women; let us go farther, and 
have the justice and humanity not to deny 
them what may sweeten life for themselves, 
as well as for us. How often have we expe- 
rienced a power in mental culture and the 
exercise of our talents to withdraw us from 
our calamities, and to console us in our sor- 
rows; why, then, refuse to the more amiable 
half of the species destined to share with us 
the ills of existence, the solace best fitted to 
enable them to be endured?”* The melan- 
choly tenderness of these expressions belonged 
to the writers’ peculiar character, but the 
erous sentiment they contain is worthy to 
laid to all hearts. 

The prejudices of sex have a tendency to 
make women be regarded oftener in the de- 
pendent and subordinate position in which 
they appear in relation to man,than as possess- 
ing, in common with him, a moral, rational, 
responsible, and therefore, independent exist- 
ence of their own. To make only a passing 
allusion to the unfortunate circumstances 
which may produce “an utter disdain for the 
character of women, a brutal indifference to 
their misery, which is the worst fault, as it is 
the surest punishment of the finished liber- 
tine,” and to notice only commoner and less 
painful results of a limited experience—wo- 
man, in the eyes of enamoured youth, is as a 

“ Phantom of deligzht—— 
A lovely apparitivn, seut 
To be a moment's oruament.” 


© CEuvres Philvsophiques, &c., de _D’Alembert, 
tome v. p. 353, 


We may be excused for borrowing a poetical, 
and yet faithful description :— The happy 
husband, who 
“ Sees her ina nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too— 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature's daily food,” 
may think of her merely as a part of him- 
self, the complement, as it were, of his own 
existence. Perhaps it is only the disinterested 
affection of a father that will always suffici- 
ently recognize in her (to use the words of the 
same beautiful poet )— 

“ The being breathing thoughtful breath, 

The traveller hetwixt life and death.” 
Yet it is in this high light that woman claims, 
not as a boon, but as a right, to be first ad- 
dressed by education,—that education which 
has for its object the virtue and happiness of 
each individual submitted to it; for these, as 
we learn from reason and religion, are in 
every human being of equal importance. We 
do not mean to say that, in the actual inter- 
course of life, the moral independence of wo- 
men is not felt and acknowledged, as it is in 
the study of the philanthropist; but we do as- 
sert, that it is often overlooked, and that it 
has not yet taken its proper place as a princi- 
ple in almost any system of female education 
which has fallen under our notice. 


MIMI LEPREUX, THE FRENCH 
PICKPOCKET. 


(From “ Memoirs of 31. Gisquet, formerly Prefect of 
Police. } 


Mr Leprevx is the most adroit pickpocket 
in Paris, and one who has always escaped 
from the accusations brought against him. 
Many of the police-agents know him well, 
and are incessantly watching him ; and yet 
they have never been able to establish legally 
a single one of the numerous robberies of 
which he is guilty. 

I remember a report made to me, in which 
so many curious things were said of this man, 
that I was led to question an officer familiar 
with the doings of Mimi Lepreux. The of- 
ficer informed me that this robber had at 
least 15,000 francs a year, payable out of 

roperty purchased with the produce of his 
Lovadiens that he was v liberal to the 
poor, and still more so to the petty thieves 
who served him : that be had always a dozen 
of these, on great occasions, employed to 
keep a look-out for him—to penetrate into 
the crowd—to ascertain how such or such 
a person placed his purse, his gold snuff- 
box, his pocket-book, &c. : that these auxi- 
liaries execute nothing themselves, confining 
themselves to acquainting Mimi with what 
they observed, who takes upon himself to 
turn their discoveries to profit. 

For example :— One of these robber-pren- 
tices will come to Mimi, and whisper in his 
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ear, in slang phrase. “ That old gentleman 

m paces to the right, with white hair 
and a cane in his hand, has put a heavy 
purse in his left breeches’-pocket.” 

“ Very well,” replies Mimi, “ there’s ten 
sous for you. Cut!” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
purse is in Mimi’s possession— but not to 
remain there two seconds. There are al- 
ways accomplices near, ready to receive the 
stolen article, which passes from hand to 
hand, and disappears in a twinkling. 

If, therefore, the almost imperceptible 
movement of the thief should happen to be 
remarked at the instant of the robbery, and 
even if the party robbed should seize the 
culprit's arm, there is no means of estab- 
lishing the crime. In such case, Mimi, with 
perfect calmness and self- possession expresses 
his surprise that any one should dare to 
suppose him capable of such conduct. He 
appeals to the common sense of the by- 
standers, shows his purse well filled with 

ld pieces, and his pocket-book stuffed with 

-notes—which contains, by chance, too, 
the receipts for his last taxes—and asks if 
the father of a family, in affluent circum- 
stances, like his, may not despise an accu- 
sation of the sort? “ I am willing to sup- 
es. he says, “that the gentleman may 

ave spoken without thought, and bear him 
no grudge for a mistake which, happily, 
can do no harm to me.” It is not an un- 
common thing to see the victim stammer 
out apologies to the robber, and depart 
through a crowd of oor murmuring their 
indignation against him. 

On the day in which M. Rodde presented 
himself on the Place de la Bourse, to ex- 
ercise the profession of public crier, Mimi 
Lepreux was met by the peace-officer, in 
the midst of an extraordinary concourse of 
republicans and curious spectators. 

“What are you doing here?” said the 
agent of authority, in a severe tone. 

“Tam doing like the others,— looking 
on, and walking about.” 

“You are well aware that I know you; 
you are here with the purpose of doing 
some mischief.” 

“ As I tell you, I am doing nothing at 
all; why do you bother me? Is not the 
pavement free for everybody ¢” 

“ Don’t stand arguing there ; move on, or 
I will have you taken up. You are here 
for the purpose of robbing. We have plague 
enough on our hands, without your coming 
hither, with your band, to pilfer. 

“ Bah !” said Mimi Lepreux, impatiently, 
and losing his temper; “leave me alone! 
Your republicans are nothing better than 
canaille ! I have picked more than five hun- 
dred of their Pockets, and never found a 
sou in any of them.” 


MRS. BARBAULD. 


Tue old chapel of the English Presbyterians 
at Newington-green, has recently been repaired 
and renovated ; and as Mrs. Barbauld’s hus- 
band, the Rev. M. Barbauld, officiated for 
many years there, and as Mrs. Barbauld’s 
mortal remains were buried in that parish, it 
was proposed to raise a tablet in such chapel 
to the memory of that gifted lady. It has 
been raised by her nephew, Mr. C. R. Aikin, 
Surgeon. Mrs. Barbauld was the sister of 
the celebrated Dr. Aikin. 
The following is the inscription on the 
mural tablet :-— 
« In memory of 
ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, 
Daughter of John Aikin, D.D., 
And wife of the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, 
Formerly the respected Miuister of this 
Congregation. 
She was born at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, 
Jure 20, 1743, 
¢ And died at Stoke Newington, 
March 9, 1825. 
Endowed by the Giver of all Goud, with wit, genius, 
poetic talent, and a vigorous understanding, 
She employed those high gifts 
lu promoting the cause of Humanity, 
Peace and Justice, 
Of civil and religious Liberty, 
Of pure, ardent, and affectionate Devotion. 
Let the young, nurtured by her writings, 
in the pure spirit 
of Christian morality ;— 
let those of maturer years, capable of appreeiating 
the acuteness, the brilliant fancy, 
and sound reasoning, 
of her literary compositions ;— 
let the surviving few who shared 
her delightful aud instructive conveisation,— 
Bear witness that this monument records 
no exuygerated praise.” 


A MUSSULMAN’S WIVES IN 
HINDOOSTAN. 


TE women never leave their homes, except 


on visits of form. They dwell round a court- 
yard; and never take off their day-dress to 
sleep in, but wheel their silver-legged bed- 
stead where or and repose as our 
ladies do on sofas. This is, certainly, not 
according to a citizen’s notion of comfort; nor 
squares it with the sacred notions of the Pa 
tial couch, common among the mass of 
people in d: but it does well for 
the climate. The ladies do not even know how 
or where the fruit art they are so fond of 
at breakfast; but what of that? They eat it in 
peace. Though their information is limited, 
they are quick and clever, and nothing which 
falls from the lips of husband or father is ever 
forgotten. 
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REMINISCENCES OF STERNE. 


Tus finest bm pe con of Mr. Sterne, is that by 
his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, engraved by 
Fisher. The attitude and whole is masterly : 
it must have been sketched con amore. His 
countenance exhibits what Sir W. Scott so 
well describes: “ His features had also a 
shrewd, humourous, and sarcastic character, 
proper to the wit, and the satirist, and not 
unlike that which predominates in the por- 
traits of Voltaire.” A well-engraved copy, by 
Ravenet, of this expressive portrait, is pre- 
fixed to the first volume of his Sermons, pub- 
lished by Dodsley. It is also inimitably en- 
graved by Audinet, in Harrison’s first edition 
of his Biographical Magazine. There is a 
most excellent copy of this portrait, engraved 
by Wainwright, where the eyes are finely 
caught. One cannot help applying to this 
portrait, what Shakspeare says of his Biron: 

His eye nt occasi his wit, 

For pay re wp at catch, 

The other turn’d to a mirth-moving jest. 7 
Mr. Hickson’s Catalogue of the Sporting Pic- 
tures of Colonel Thornton, in June, 1819, has 
“ No. 30, two portraits, in crayons, of Sterne 
and Maria, by Russell, said to be the most 
correct likenesses that were taken.” In 
Sterne’s letter to Mr. Garrick, dated Paris, 
March 1762, he says :—“ I shandy it awa 
fifty times more than I was ever wont, tal 
more nonsense than ever you heard me talk 


in your days—and to all sorts of people. ‘ Qui 
le diable est cet homme la’. .... said 
Choiseul, t’other day. 
vain as a devil, was I to tell you the rest of 


You'll think me as 


the dialogue The Duke of Orleans 
has suffered my portrait to be added to the 
number of some odd men in his collection ; 
and a gentleman who lives with him has 
taken it most expressively, at full length. I 
purpose to obtain an etching of it, and to send 
it to you.” 

In a letter from him to Mr. Foley, dated 
Montpellier, October 5, 1763 :—“ 1 shall beg 
leave to get a copy of my own picture from 
your’s, when J come in propria personé.”— 
He again says to the same gentleman, in his 
letter, dated York, November 11, 1764 :—“ Is 
it possible for you to get me over a copy of 
my picture, any how! If so, I would write 
to Mad™ N——, to make as good a copy 
from it as she possibly could.” In a letter of 
his, to W. C., Esq., without date, given in the 
European Magazine, he says :—“ I know full 
well, that all sprained as your ancle may be, 
it will be wholly impossible for you to pass 
through York, without popping your head 
into its cathedral, and indulging your mind 
with a few of those reflections which such a 
building is calculated to inspire. Now, when 
you are there, tell a verger to conduct you to 
the tomb of Archbishop Sterne. He is the 
same whose picture you saw at Cambridge, 
and whieh you were pleased to say, bore so 
strong a resemblance to me. In the marble 


whole-le: figure which dignifies the monu- 
ment, pega find the likeness still stronger: 
and if I drop in this corner of the world, I 
should like to be deposited in that corner of 
the church, and sleep out my last sleep beside 
my pious ancestor. He was an excellent pre- 
late, and an honest man: I have not half his 
virtues, if report s true of us both, 
which, for his sake, 1 hope it does—and, for 
my own, I hope it does not. Though, to use 
un expression which dropped from the lips 
and at the table of a brother Arch-prelate of 
his, and one of his ancestors—‘ My ideas are 
sometimes rather too disorderly for a man in 
orders.’ In his Grace’s Concio ad Clerum, 
I do not find myself a very principal figure— 
but in his private hours, he is always most 
cordial to me. The day after to-morrow, I 
shall hope to embrace you at my gate ; till 
then, my dear friend, may God bless you— 
and always, your’s, most affectionately, 
“ L. Srerne.” 

In Mr. Christie’s Catalogue of the Sculp- 
tures of the late Mr. Nollekins, sold in July, 
1823, is “ No. 22, original bust of Sterne, in 
terra cotta, by Nollekins, done at Rome. This 
bust first brought Mr. Nollekins into repute 
asa sculptor.” It sold for 44 guineas: a ca- 
pital bust it is. Mr. West has given a print 
of his bust, im his portrait of Lydia Sterne de 
Medalle, prefixed to the first volume of her 
Letters. At the end of the first volume of 
these Letters, it mentions Mr. T. Becket as 
the publisher of Mr. Sterne’s works, and of 
whom may be had, “ a bust of Mr. Sterne, an 
exceeding good likeness, price 1/.7s. bronzed.” 
N.B. It would be unjust to the memory of 
Mr. Becket, not to say, that throughout the 
whole of Mr. Sterne’s correspondence, unli- 
mited confidence was placed in him, and that 
through him, chiefly, were remittances sent to 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Sterne, when resident in 
France ; and his probity is spoken of by Mr. 
Sterne in many letters. I believe he died at 
Chelsea a few years "0, at an advanced age. 

Many artists have sketched from the genius 
of Sterne. The most fortunate, have been 
Hogarth and Leslie. Trim’s reading the ser- 
mon, by Hogarth, is a felicitous display of his 
own genius, in so finely catching the spirit of 
this scene. Its extreme beauty can only be 
seen in the engraving by Ravenet. That in 
Cooke’s edition, miserably spoils the counte- 
nances both of Mr. Shandy, and that of Uncle 
Toby. Hogarth has been equally successful 
in his other print. When Mr, Shandy in- 
quiringly says: “ She has not forgot the 
name!” who but Hogarth could so well have 
drawn Yorick’s Curate! With what respect 
and attachment must Sterne have viewed Ho- 
garth, on the appearance of these two prints. 
They were both frequently seen together in 
the orchestra at Drury Lane, watching the 
performance of Mr. Garrick. Had Hogarth 
never produced any one thing than this first 
print, his name would long have been remem- 

ered. 
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Mr. Bunbury drew his happily-conceived 
sketch of La Fieur’s departure from the 
auberge at Montreuil. 

Mr. Dod gave by no means an unskilful de- 
sign of “ The Husband,” when he takes off 
his hat, and which Mr. Wenman prefixed to 
his edition of the Journey, engraved by 
Walker. 

Mr. Stothard drew Sterne in his interview 
with Maria, and also when he was listening 
to the starling. They are both pleasing 
prints. 

Mr. Leslie’s powerful genius has given us 
Don Quixote, Catherine and Petruchio, and, 
above all, the imaginary dinner at Ford’s; 
these have, with many others, stamped an im- 
perishable lustre on his name. From Sterne, 
we have his Uncle Toby looking in the eye of 
the widow Wadman, with her pretty look of 
“ assumed innocence.” It is, indeed, “ a real 
gem of art,” as the spirited and masterly re- 
view of Mr. Leslie’s genius, in Arnold’s Ma- 
gazine of the Fine Arts, for April, 1834, so 
justly terms it. He has given us another real 
gem of art, in his print of “The Lost Found,” 
engraved by Rogers, being Sterne eagerly un- 
folding the scraps of the lost MS. in the se- 
venth volume of Tristram, which the chaise- 
vampire’s wife was untwisting from her hair. 
Perhaps no other artist coudd have given us 
so felicitously the figure of Mr. Sterne, as it is 
80 happily given in this last print. He catches 
the glee of Sterne’s elastic spirit. One regrets 
that other scenes from Sterne have not en- 
gaged his vivid pencil. Some one justly ob- 
serves, that no one surpasses Mr. Leslie in 
the rare art of inspiring what he paints with 
sentiment and life, and that he has tenderness 
and pathos altogether his own. One peruses 
with high pleasure this conclusion of the above 
admirable review of Mr. Leslie’s talents :— 
“ We sincerely trust, no exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will pass without being 

with one at least of his works ; he is 
still young, and in the full vigour of his intel- 
lectual powers, so that we may look forward 
yet, for a succession of masterly productions 
from his hand.” 

In Mr. Christie’s Catalogue of Drawings, 
collected by Mr. Rembault, and sold in De- 
cember, 1837, appear no less than 143 by 
Rowlandson. Among them is “ No. 176. 
My Uncle Toby, &c.” This is the exact 
entry. If ever the deep pathos of Sterne was 
finely caught, it was in this drawing, where 
my Uncle leads Le Fevre’s son from his dead 
father’s bed. 

A portrait of Mrs. Draper appears in Mr. 
Stanley’s Catalogue of Mr. Cosway’s drawings, 
in May, 1822—No. 69, portrait of Mrs. Dra- 
per, Sterne’s Eliza.” The Abbe Raynal, in 
the second volume of his History of the two 
Indies, has an apostrophe to her memory. It 
breathes the most affecting tenderness, as well 
as of his attachment to Mr. Sterne. It is, 
indeed, worthy of his feeling and elevated 
mind :—“In every thing that, Eliza did, an 


inresisiible charm was diffused around her. 
I search for Eliza everywhere ; I discern 
some of her features, some of her charms, 
scattered among those women whose figure is 
most interesting. But what is become of her 
who united them all? Nature, who hast ex- 
hausted thy gifts to form an Eliza, didst thou 
create her only for one moment? All who 
have seen Eliza regret her. As for myself, my 
tears will never cease to flow for her all the 
time I have to live. Those who have known 
her tenderness for me, the confidence she had 
bestowed upon me, will they not say to me— 
She is no more, and yet thou livest. And 
thou, original writer, her admirer and her 
friend, it was Eliza who inspired thy works, 
and dictated to thee the most affecting pages 
of them. Fortunate Sterne, thou art no 
more, and Il am left behind. I wept over 
thee with Eliza; thou wouldst weep over her 
with me: and had it been the will of Heaven 
that you had both survived me, your tears 
would have fallen together upon my grave.” 

This animated, powerful, and honest writer, 
this good man, who once possessed a fine for- 
tune, and survived Mr. Sterne twenty-six 
years, died at the age of 84, in extreme po- 
verty, in a garret at Passy, in 1796, having 
very narrowly escaj the guillotine; the 
only property he left was an assignat of 50 
livres, worth then not three halfpence in 
ready money. His iy en was such when 
in England, that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons observing Aim among the specta- 
tors, suspended the business of the house, till 
he had seen the eloquent historian placed in a 
more commodious seat. His character was 
unblemished. He was esteemed and courted by 
all the great men. A translation of his “ Apos- 
trophe” is in the Mirror of April 23, 1831. 

On the death of Mrs. Draper, many elegiac 
stanzas came out, from which I select the 
following :— 


“ But mute is that tongue, which oft dwelt on thy 
praise, 

Extinct is the tire of that mind, 

Which, warm as bright Phasbus’ meridian rays, 
Enliven'd the heart of mankind ! 

The Monk, too, shall hail thy blest shade to the skics, 
For loug has his spirit beeu there: 

Where Sterne often views him with rapturous eyes, 
While bliss unremitting they share.” 


Not far from the monuments in Bristol 
Cathedral, of the Rev. Mr. Love, the author 
of the universally-admired lines on the red- 
breast who for many years regularly hed 
on the great organ, during the time of divine 
service, accompanying the solemnity with its 
harmonious strains, and near those to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Mason, and to the esteemed tra- 
gedian Powell, both noted for the feeling 
lines on their tombs, is the monument of 
Eliza, highly finished by the eminent Bacon, 
which, to use the words of Mr. Dallaway, (an 
acknowledged jd e of sculpture,) is “ exqui- 
sitely simple.” Two beautiful figures, in 
white marble, stand on each side of an urn 
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with a wreath of flowers hanging carelessly 
down—one represents Genius, her left hand 
on her breast, and her right holding the trum- 
pet of Fame—the other, Benevolence, point- 
ing to this inscription : 
Sacred to the Memory 
of 
MRS. ELIZA DRAPER, 
in whom 
Genius and Benevolence 
were united. 
She died August 3d, 1778, 
Ayed 33. 


Mrs. Draper died at Bombay. In the Ex- 
hibition of 1828, is “ No. 323, View of Bom- 
bay, with the house of Sterne’s Eliza, from 
a sketch in the possession of Sir Charles 
Forbes.” The Mirror of July 9, 1831, gives 
a view of this residence. 

in the Mirror of 17th last Uctober, is a 
view of Coxwould, the “ favourite retreat” of 
Sterne. Another aspect, or view of it, admi- 
rably engraved, is in Coles’s “ Scarborough 
Collector,” of 1728. In the second volume 
of Pick-nick, are two letters from Sterne, 
one in 1764, giving an interesting description 
of his thatched cottage there, wherein he 
mentions Lord Shelburne having paid him a 
visit, and with him, admired the ancient 
architecture of its church. Many letters 
from Mr. Sterne are in the European Maga- 
zines. ‘I'he executors of the late Rev. Daniel 
Williams, who lived at Bath, and is buried in 
its cathedral, had many of Sterne’s letters to 
him. In one of Mr. ‘Thorp’s curious and very 
interesting Catalogues of Autographs, is “ No. 
1010, Sterne’s (Laurence) Original Autograph 
MS., 23 pages 8vo., entitled, ‘ The Fragment,’ 
complete, 3/.13s.6d. An interesting and ex- 
tremely scarce autograph. It contains some 
eancelled passages not printed at all.” — 


(To be conciuded in our nezt. ) / 


Public Journals. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. NO. CXXXIII. 
January, 1841. 


(NeERo was guilty of arson in a grand shape, 
for he set great Rome a-blaze; but the magni- 
tude of his mischief saved him from being hun 
on the crucifix of his day. Our ‘ Incendiary, 
however, with aspirations that way quite as 
vasty as King Nero’s, was only prevented from 
acting with equal efficiency by having his pow- 
ers limited and hand straitened. Only have 
granted his genius regal license, and England’s 
palaces would have flamed like the funeral-pile 
of Sardanapalus, or London’s walls, as ‘ fam- 
ti ia,’ have smoked to heaven for the 
savage’s rapture. } 
THE INCENDIARY. 

The sullen and reserved conduct of W. 
S., charged with the crime of arson, pre- 
viously to his trial, induced the ordinary to 
make it his especial business to watch strictly 
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his conduct at the bar. This, in fact, was 
usually his practice upon all occasions where 
a capital conviction was expected. The mo- 
ment after trial is frequently found to be the 
best time to elicit a confession. The pri- 
soners, having exerted all their fortitude and 
energy to brave the charge, and assume the 
appearance of innocence, suddenly relax, and 
sink into depression and despair, when a ver- 
dict of guilty is returned. In the present 
case, the prisoner, as we have said, while 
awaiting his trial, was morose, and declined 
advice or assistance, replying to all who ad- 
dressed him, “ They can’t convict me.” But 
even this was said in a manner that seemed to 
imply his guilt. When the verdict went 
against him, he was delivered over to the 
cell-keeper, whose business it was immedi- 
ately to make the strictest search of his per- 
son and clothes, to see that no instrument of 
self-destruction was concealed,—a ceremony 
that effectually admonishes the condemned 
that it is the intention of the law not to be 
cheated, and that the executioner only must 
terminate their existence. The examination 
of the person in this case had just been per- 
formed as the ordinary arrived fro. the 
court, when he found the convict muttering 
to himself, as he thought, some words of dis- 
satisfaction. The minister addressed him, 
saying, “ You have deceived yourself, it 
seems ; but you have nothing to complain 
of,—for | never heard a clearer case 
out.” 

“ Sir, I don’t deny it,” replied the male- 
factor, stamping his foot violently on the 
floor ; “ 1 only want to know what business 
I had in the world to burn houses !” 

“ Houses !” said the ordinary,—* What ! 
have you been guilty of this crime more than 
once ¢” 

“ T have,” answered the culprit, “ and I 
couldu’t help it ; were I at liberty this mo- 
meut, I should do the same again ; I can’t 
resist it. Were this prison built of inflam- 
mable materials, and had I a light, I should 
set fire to it,even with the certain knowledge 
of my own destruction in the conflagration. 

“ You are a fatalist, then,” said the mi- 
nister, “and probably have persuaded your- 
self that you are not responsible for your own 
acts. If this be so, the sooner you are made 
sensible of your error, the betver it will be 
for you.” 

“ [have never, sir, thought about fatalism,” 
replied the unhappy man, “ 1 only know that 
I have never enjoyed anyt ing in this life 
equal to a good blazing fire, and nevor failed 
going to see one in or near London. Look 
here, sir,” he continued, showing his breast, 
“ here are scars got when I was a child with 
fire. I have had several narrow escapes from 
being burnt, and now more’s the pity I did 
escape. I was, however, saved by a 
mother, as it seems, for a worse fate. 
don’t they burn people, instead of hi 





them? 1 would rather be burnt than hung, 
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sir ; I would, indeed. Well, well! it must 
be, and I couldn’t help it. 

“Don’t talk in that manner, man!” re- 
plied the minister. “Couldn't help it, in- 
deed! You know that you set fire to the 
house, to revenge yourself on whom you sup- 
posed your enemy, and I see no circumstance 
of palliation in your case.—” 

“ Ah, sir! you don’t know my history ; 
but my mother could tell you all about it”— 
iterated the prisoner, as he paced to and fro in 
evident agony of mind. “ Unfortunate son, 
unhappy mother ! Over and over again saved 
from fire, to see him hanged !—cruel, cruel 
business for her ?” He then suddenly stood 
still, and exclaimed. “ But it is not my 
fault, sir ; it is not, indeed ! I couldn’t help 
it ; Lhad no object but to make a good blaze, 
in which | always delighted, and feel even 
now that I should enjoy the thing again ! 
The shavings and straw laid so very tempt- 
ingly near to the timber, that I couldn’t re- 
sist the opportunity ; I thought of nothing at 
the time, but seeing a good fire—a good 
roaring fire ;” rubbing his hands, as if in de- 
light at the thoughts of it. 

In the course of the day his mother, who 
was a very respectable person in the middle 
walks of life, made application to see him, and 
from her the following particulars of his 
penchant for fires were obtained :— 

“The Almighty,” she said, “ gentlemen, 
has been pleased to afflict me by making me 


the mother of one of the most extraordinary 


sons that perhaps ever lived. If he had been 
an idiot, or insane, I could have borne it; 
but, on the contrary, I think him rather sen- 
sible. He is reasonable, I may say, on all 
Bubjects but one, and that one has caused me 
a life of misery. I have been obliged to be 
always at his side, or he would be at the fire, 
like a moth at the lighted candle, and every 
moment of his existence has been one of 
danger from fire. V’hen an infant in arms, 
he was an exception to the rule, that ‘ a burnt 
child dreads the fire ; for again and again 
he made attempts to snatch at the flame 
of a candle, and no sooner was he on his feet, 
than he began to thrust everything he could 
move, into the grate. During his infancy his 
clothes have several times been on fire, as nu- 
merous scars on his body and limbs will prove 
when he was able, if not watched with the 
most persevering vigilance, he was sure to 
make bonfires in the back-yard, of any com- 
bustible materials he could collect. As he 
grew older, he took to running after the fire- 
engines, in which pursuit I lost all control 
over him. I have often blamed myself for 
locking him up to prevent his gol after 
them, thinking, perhaps it made him hanker 
after the fires the more; but I cannot say, 
there was no knowing what to do with him. 
“ Up to the day of his — he was 
sieht habit of —s in 2 saya the 
t to go after the engines, if he em 
in eden; or if he saw'a light in the 
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atmosphere, nothing could restrain him from 
leaving home to discover where the fire was, 
that he might enjoy the spectacle. Latterly, 
if possible, his desire for these sights inc 

as he often complained bitterly of the unfre- 
quency of their occurrence. He has at home 
a collection of prints and pictures, represent- 
ing the conflagrations that have happened in 
this country, from the great fire of London, 
down to the present time. It is an extraor- 
dinary taste. Beyond that, he has a kind 
heart, and is a pair son, and it is my convic- 
tion that he did not plan or contemplate the 
firing of the premises for which he is con- 
demned.” 

There was nothing otherwise peculiar in 
this malefactor’s character or conduct beyond 
that of his having cherished or ind his 
propensity for witnessing fires, till his mind 
became morbidly affected on the subject. It 
appears also, to have been his belief that he 
was irresponsible—as he said, predestined to 
make fires. ‘The state of his mind, however, 
will be better explained by the following re- 
marks on himself, which he placed in the 
hands of a person as he left the cells for the 


last time. 
(A Copy.) 

“ It will be soon all over with me as re- 
gards this life; and, as I believe I shall have 
a free pardon from my Maker, I now care 
little about one from the king. 

“The place I would choose for my last 
earthly bed is St. Sepulchre’s churchyard, in 
sight of the gallows, because it is the nearest 
spot to that where my soul will be separated 
from my body. I should, if it were possible, 
like to be buried in an asbestos shroud, as I 
am told that it is fireproof. Respecting my 
life, nobody has any business with that now; 
yet, as the world is curious in these matters, I 
will endeavour to gratify it. Know, then, 
first, that I loved a good fire from my birth. 
When old enough, I ran after the first house 
on fire I heard of, and never afterwards could 
banish it out of my remembrance. I thought 
it a most magnificent eight, far more glorious 
than anything I could have pictured to my 
imagination. I then regarded it as if the 
world itself were on fire, and all the people in 
it were about to be burnt. Yet I did not sor- 
row for it, but rather wished it might be so. 
After a time I was apprenticed, but [ then 
thought more of fires than of my business. 
When I read of the burning of Moscow, I re- 
member I turned very sulky from mortifica- 
tion and vexation that I was not'there, and 
even refused work for some time. 

“ Just before my articles expired, I quar- 
relled with my master, and twice attempted to 
set his house on fire; but I was detected in 
the act and the fire prevented. These are 
the only fires I ever'attempted from malice; 
though | must admit, that when I saw lar; 
fine houses, which people lived in, I en 
om and thought what nice fires they would 
make. 
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“ As I consider myself now under confes- 
sion, I acknowledge that, in a very short 
time, I set fire to two houses; first one in 
which I had lodgings, and another where I was 
in the habit of going to see an acquaintance. 

“ The chaplain has inquired of me, ‘ Whe- 
ther I was not restrained by the apprehension 
of infamy, or the dread of punishment, when 
I premeditated the enjoyment of a conflagra- 
tion? «I unequivocally answer,‘ No!’ I never 
inquired whether it would offend the Deity, or 
injure my fellow men, for, when the opportu- 
nity offered, I was solely intent on the means 
before me of ‘committing my offence; my in- 
genuity was tasked more to effect the firing of 
the building, so as to avoid failure, rather 
than providing against detection, and it is a 
matter of surprise how I continued to escape 
80 long. 

“ In my eargerness to pursue my course, I 
had no pity in my eye. I cherished no feel- 
ings of love for any one—no sense of justice. 
To all the proprieties, so much talked of by 
men, I was insensible and imperturbable. I 
sought the darkness of the night to carry outmy 
purposes; and when the morning sun shewed 
me the small extent of my mischief, I always 
felt disappointment, and brooded over new 
plans to pursue the same work of destruction. 

“ Sometimes I fancied myself designed to 
improve London by burning down unhealthy 
districts, and thereby finding work for the 
poorer labouring classes. In my imagination 
I traced all the improvements of the metropo- 
lis by fires from the time of William I., when 
London was burnt down from Aldgate to the 
Fleet river, including the Palatine tower, the 
stones of which were used for the building of 
St. Paul’s Church. 

“ What, too, would the other towns of Eng- 
land be, I said to myself, had it not been for 
fires? The reign of Henry I. was the time 
for this glorious wark. London was again 
burnt down; likewise Worcester, Rochester, 
Chichester, Winchester, Bath, Gloucester, Lin- 
coln, and Peterborough. This was no partia- 
lity on the ‘part of the fire-king. Still his 
reign has been principall , confined to the great 
city of London: for we find that, in the reign 
of Stephen, he again burnt London ; so that, 
within fifty years, this town was, for the most 
part of it, three times destroyed by fire. Then 
again, in 1485, and 1639, there were great 
fires ; and, lastly, the greatest of all happened 
in 1666. He, however, prior to this, had laid 
his hands on St. Paul's spire, which he burnt, 
and, also, on York Minster; but he did his 
work better than Martin, who was a decided 
bungler. 

“As the work of destruction of material 
forms must go on, in every department of the 
world, I conclude by saying that I think fire 
is the clearest mode of effecting all the changes 
in nature ; and now that I think it, instead of 
being buried, I should prefer that my body be 
burnt, and the ashes therefrom submitted to 
the winds.” 









ROBBERS ABROAD. 
(From Captain Basil Hall's “ Patchwork.” } 


[Some travellers have their hands on their 
sword-hilts the whole of their journey, and 
bare the blade at the veriest shadow, dread- 
ing it may be a Carbonaro or assassin. The 
following opinions, however, of a brave officer, 
upon unnecessary demonstrations of courage, 
where the end does not justify the means, 
may, by their quiet reason, correct these ex- 
travaganzas:—] 

“T never allowed a sword or pistol,” says 
the gallant captain, “or any other kind of 
weapon, to be carried in my carriage. Even 
when I was not commander-in-chief of the 
party, on my first visit to Italy, I had influ- 
ence enough to persuade my companions that 
it was by far the wisest plan to travel totally 
unarmed. In the first place, if a gentleman 
have arms in his hands, he feels called upon to 
use them if attacked, and, whatever be the 
odds against him, he must fight it out as he 
best can. In war, the stake of honour is such 
a high one, that life or limb must count for 
nothing inthe game. But in pleasure-travel- 
ling, when the only consideration is that of a 
watch, or of a few ducats, it does seem immea- 
surable folly to incur, not merely the risk, but 
almost the certainty of being wounded, if not 
killed, as poor Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were at 
Pestum, for making fight rather than give up 
their purses. 

The brigands of Spain, Italy, and other 
countries in which such lawless deeds are made 
a matter of business, can always ascertain, 
beforehand, at the inns where the travellers 
stop, what are the numbers and force of the 
party, and what the description of their wea- 
pons. With such exact information, they 
would be greater fools than we know them to 
be, if they failed to take local advantage of 
the strangers, and to attack them at such 
times and in such manner as to ensure them 
the victory. At best, what are we to gain in 
such a struggle? It is, certainly, very disa- 
greeable to be robbed; but would it be a plea- 
sant item in our diary to record that we had 
shot a Calabrian peasant? or even that we had 
wounded half-a-dozen of them in the scuffle? 
On the other hand, even if we escaped the 
terrible fate of the travellers above alluded to, 
the fact of our having beaten off the robbers, 
and saved our ten or twenty scudi, and an old 
turnip of a watch, would scarcely make up 
for a shot through the arm, or, mayhap, 
through our nose, to say nothing of the arms 
and noses of the ladies of our party. 


Sr. Atnanastus.—So preciously did Abbas 
Cosmas esteem the writings of Athanasius, 
that he says, (apud Johannem Moschum, I. x. 
c. 40.) “ If you find a piece of the works of 


St. Athanasius, copy it on your garments, if | 
> 


you have no paper to write upon.” 
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A LOVE-SONG FROM ASCHYLUS. 
(Frum the Prom. Vinct. of ZEschylus, verses 912—942.} 


[Many of our readers will involuntarily smile at the idea of schylus’—solemn and imper- 
turbable Zsehylus—temporizing in a love-song; and wonder where, in his Opera que 
ertant omnia, exists so tender and dulcet a thing. But to annihilate doubt, his own verses 
—choice as Haynes Bayley’s canzonets, and charming as any marriage-hymn of Catullus— 
are below placed lelly with our own. : : . 

Miss Io, the maiden alluded to, was the daughter of King Inachus, who having aspired to the 
embraces of Jove, was in revenge transformed by Juno into a horned cow, such as the 
Brahmins at this day adore, and driven, in punishment of her ambition, by torments over 


the world, pursued by the hundred-eyed herdsman—Argus. 


Assuredly wise was he who sung— 
And poured this truth from his honey-fed tongue 
How—having well considered this— 
That happier far a Marriage is 
When equals along with their equals wed— 
His proverb he straight in this distich said— 
“Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 
To wed with one of a like degree.” 


It is an impotent thing and a vain 
For a maiden who doth by her handicraft gain, 
Her daily pie, and a livelihood small, 
To piue for the lord of a golden hall, 
To sigh for rubies to spangle her head, 
Or yearn for the down of a swan-soit bed. 
“Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 
To wed with one of a like degree.” 


Never, ye Fates, be it yours to behold 
Me clasped by a god in voluptuuns fold! 
Never, ye Fates, may the lot be mine, 
Though the grace be great, and the pleasure divine, 
To ungitdle my zone, or surrender my love 
To the famousest God of the Gods above ! 

“Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 

To wed with one of a like?degree.” 


For I shudder with fear, and faint with affright, 
At the vision of lo's deplorable plight ; 
Distracted Virgin ! who, not cuntent 

With mortal love fur a mortal meant, 

Now flies before Juno's implacable ire, 
Puuctured aud punish’d, through water and fire. 

“Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 
To wed with one of a like degree.” 


But Marriage, when ‘tis in the same degree, 
Aud like mates like, gives no terror to me; 
O never may unto my bosom-heart glide, 
Goil-glance that by mortal may not be denied, 
Gud-glance—whose supremacy, beauty, and splendour, 
Melts a human maid’s soul into iustant surrender. 

“ Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 

To wed with one of a like degree.” 


God-glances avoid !—they engender a fight 

That's not fit to be fought.—Irresistible might 

Must surely be Conqueror! In such a case 

The god would undoubtedly carry the chase ! 

By no measures or stratagems cau I foresee 

How a God I could ever escape from or flee. 
“Tis best when thou wilt marriéd be, 

To wed with one of a like degree.” 
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SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


(Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, in his account of the 
recent inurnment of Napoleon,* draws the 
following graphic picture of the ceremony:—] 
“Imprimis came men with lighted staves, 
and set fire to, at least, ten thousand of wax 
candles, that were hanging in brilliant chande- 
liers, in various parts of the chapel. Curtains 
were dropped over the upper windows as these 
illuminations were effected, and the church was 
left only to the funereal light of the sperma- 
ceti. To the right was the dome, round the 
cavity of which, sparkling lamps were set, 
that designed the shape of it brilliantly against 
the darkness. In the midst, and where the 
altar used to stand, rose the catafalque. And 
why not? Who is god here but Napoleon? 
and in him the sceptics have already ceased 
to believe, but the people does still somewhat. 
He and Louis XIV., divide the worship of 
the place between them. As for the cata- 
falque, the best that I can say for it is, that 
it is really a noble and imposing-looking edi- 
fice, with tall pillars supporting a grand dome, 
with innumerable escutcheons, standards, and 
allusions, military and funereal; a great 
eagle, of course, tops the whole; tripods, 
burning spirits of wine, stand round this kind 
of dead-man’s throne ; and, as we saw it (by 
peering over the heads of our neighbours in 
the front rank), it looked, in the midst of the 
black concave, and under the effect of half-a- 
thousand flashing cross-lights, properly grand 
and tall. The effect of the whole chapel, 
however (to speak the jargon of the painting- 
room), was spoiled by being cut up—there 
were too many objects for the eye to rest upon. 
The ten thousand wax candles, for instance, 
in their numberless twinkling chandeliers, the 
raw tranchant colours of the new banners, 
wreaths, bees, N’s, and other emblems, dotting 
the place all over, and incessantly eating, 
or rather bothering, the beholder. High over 
head, in a sort of mist, with the glare of their 
original colours worn down by dust and time, 
hung long rows of dim, ghostly-looking stan- 
dards, captured, in old days, from the enemy. 
They were, I thought, the best and most 
solemn part of the show. To suppose that 
the people were bound to be solemn during 
this ceremony, is to exact from them some- 
thing quite needless and unnatural. The very 
fact of a son 08 ee “1 solemnity. One 
¢ crowd is always, as I imagine, pretty 
anor like another : th the course of the last 
few years, I have seen three: that attending 
the coronation of our present sovereign, that 
which went to see Courvoisier hanged, and 
this which witnessed the Napoleon ceremony. 
The people so assembled, for hours ther, 
are te rather than solemn, seeking to 
pass away the weary time, with the best 
amusements that will offer. There was, to be 
sure, in all the scenes above alluded to, just 


® Second Funeral of Napoleon: in Three Letters to 
Mies Smith. (Cunningham. 
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one moment—one particular moment—when 
the universal people feels a shock, and is for 
that second serious. But except for that se- 
cond of time, I declare I saw no seriousness 
beyond that of ennui. The church began to 
fill with personages of all ranks and condi- 
tions. First, opposite our seats, came a com- 
pany of fat grenadiers of the National Guard, 
who presently, at the word of command, put 
their muskets down i benches and 
wainscoats, until the arrival of the procession. 
For seven hours, these men formed the object 
of the most anxious solicitude to all the ladies 
and gentlemen seated on cur benches. They 
began to stamp their feet, for the cold was 
atrocious, and we were frozen where we sat. 
Some of them fell to blowing their fingers, 
one executed a kind of dance, such as one 
sees often here in cold weather: the indivi- 
dual jumps repeatedly on ora leg, and kicks 
out the other violently, meanwhile his hands 
are flapping across his chest. Some fellows 
opened their cartouche-boxes, and took from 
them eatables of various kinds. You can’t 
think how curious we were to know the quali- 
ties of the same. ‘ Jiens, ce gros qui mange 
une cuisse de volaille!’—‘ Ii a du jambon, 
celui ia.’ ‘1 should like some too,’ growls 
an Englishman, ‘ for 1 hadn’t a morsel of 
breakfast,’ and so on. This is the way, my 
dear, that we see Napoleon buried. * * * 

“ At last, the real procession came. Then 
the drums began to beat as formerly, the 
Nationals; to get under arms, the clergymen 
were sent for, and went, and presently—yes, 
there was a tall cross-bearer at the head of 
the procession, and they came back! They 
chanted something in a weak, snuffling, lugu- 
brious manner, to the melancholy bray of a 
serpent. Crash! however, Mr. Habeneck and 
the fiddlers in the organ-loft pealed out a wild 
shrill march, which stopped the reverend 
gentlemen ; and, in the midst of this music, 
and of a great trampling of feet and clatter- 
ing, and of a great crowd of generals and offi- 
cers in fine clothes, with the Prince de Join- 
ville marching quickly at the head of the pro- 
cession, and while every body’s heart was 
thumping as hard as possible, Napoleon’s 
coffin passed. Jt was done in an instant. A 
box, covered with a great red cross, a dingy- 
looking crown lying on the top of it, seamen 
on one side, and Invalids on the other ; they 
had passed in an instant, and were up the 
aisle. A faint, snuffling sound as before, was 
heard from the officiating priests, but we knew 
of nothing more. It is said that old Louis 


Philippe was standing at the catafalque, whi- 
ther the Prince de Joinville advanced, and 
said, ‘ Sire, I bring you the body of the Em- 


peror Napoleon.’ Louis Philippe answered, 
*I receive it in the name of France.’ Ber- 
trand put on the body, the most glorious, vic- 
torious sword, that ever has been forged since 
the apt descendants of the first murderer 
learned how to hammer steel, and the coffin 
was placed in the temple prepared for it. 












for it. 

























































































































The six hundred singers and fiddlers now 
commenced playing and singing of a piece of 
music ; and a part of the crew of the Belle 
Poule skipped into the places that had been 
kept for them under us, and listened to the 
music, chewing tobacco. While the actors 
and fiddlers were going on, most of the spirits- 
of-wine lamps, or altars, went out. en 
we arrived in the open air, we passed through 
the court of the Invalides, where thousands of 
ple had been assembled, but where the 
ot rel were now quite bare. Then we came 
on to the terrace before the Place: the old 
soldiers were firing off the great guns, which 
made a dreadful stunning noise, and fright- 
ened some of us, who did not care to pass 
before the cannon and be knocked down, even 
by the wadding. The guns were fired in hon- 
our of the king, who was going home by a 
back door. All the forty thousand people 
who covered the great stands before the hotel, 
had gone away too. The imperial barge had 
been dragged up the river, and was lying 
lonely along the quay, examined by some few 
shivering people on the shore. It was five 
o’clock when we reached home: the stars 
were shining keenly out of the frosty sky, and 
Frangoise told me that dinner was just ready. 
In this manuer, my dear Miss Smith, the 
great Napoleon was buried. Farewell.” 





Pew Books. 


Tippoo Sultaun.— A Tale of the Mysore 
War. By Capt. Meadows Taylor. [Bent- 
ley]: 1841. 


shonin game of historic truth, however bril- 
iantly it may be managed, is actually nothing 
more than moral perjury; and the romancist, 
whenever guilty of the distortion, ought to be 
subjected to magistratual correction. 
as is the garment of Truth, it is shameful to see 
the tawdry spangles and “ false deceits” that 
are daily stuck upon her virgin robe;—paste 
w-gaws, which in unpractised eyes are un- 
istinguishable from the pure water-diamonds. 

is cries aloud for the interference of the 
press—history should no longer be “a lying pro- 
het”— hewing asunder” must make Dagon 
ll, for the sake of our sons and children. 
yay Sultaun” is finely writ, but—guilty 
of that which cancels every other merit — 
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his corps, which drew off to one side to allow 
it to pass. 

As the company advanced, the Khan dashed 
his heels into the flanks of his charger, and 
flew to meet it; Kasim saw him halt suddenly, 
and present the hilt of his sword to one who, 
from his appearance, and the humility of the 
Khan’s attitude, he felt assured could be no 
other than the Sultaun. 

Just then, one of those bulls which the be- 
lief of the Hindoos teaches them are incarna- 
tions of divinity, and which roam at large in 
every bazar, — to cross the road lazily 
before the royal party. The attendant spear- 
man strove to drive it on; but, not accus- 
tomed to being interfered with so rudely, it 
resisted their shouts and blows with the butt- 
end of their spears, and menaced them with 
its horns. 

There ensued some little noise; and Kasim, 
who was watching the Sultaun, saw him ob- 
serve it. “ A spear, aspear!” he heard him 
cry; and, as one of the attendants handed him 
one, he exclaimed to his suite— 

“ Now, friends, for a hunt! Yonder fellow 
menaces us, by the prophet ? Who will strike 
a blow for Islam, and help me to destroy this 
pet of the idolaters !—May their mothers be 
defiled! Follow me!” And, so saying, he 
urged his noble horse forwards. 

The bull, seeing himself pursued, turned for 
an instant with the intention of flight, but it 
was too late ; as it turned, the spear of the 
Sultaun was buried in its side, and it stag- 
gered on, the blood pouring in torrents from 
the gaping wound, while it bellowed with 
pain. One or two of the attendants followed 
his example ; and the Sultaun continued to 
plunge his weapon into the unresisting animal 
as fast as he could draw it out, until at last it 
fell, groaning heavily, having only run a few 


White yard 


ards, 

“ Shabash, shabash! (well done, well done!) 
who could have done that but the Sultaun ? 
Inshalla ; he is victorious !—he is the slayer 
of man and beast !—he is the brave in war, 
and the skilful in hunting!” cried all the at- 
tendants and courtiers. 

But there were many others near, who 
vented their hate in silent, but bitter curses, 
—Brahmins, to whom the slaughter of this 
sacred animal was impiety not to be sur- 


comes before the public farced full of garbled Passed 


truth.] 
TIPPOO SULTAUN’S BULL AND BRAHMIN HUNT. 


As we rode onwards through the bazar of 
the outer town, we saw at the end of the street 
a cavalcade approach, evidently that of a per- 
sonofrank. A number of spearmen preceded 
it, running very fastly, and shouting the titles 
of a person who was advancing at a canter, 
followed by a brilliant group, clad in gorgeous 
apparel, cloth-of-gold, and the finest muslins, 
and many in chain-armour, which glittered 
brightly in the sun. Ere Kasim could ask 
who it was, the cortége was near the head of 





“ Ha!” cried the Sultaun, looking upon 
the group, one of whom had disgust plainly 
marked on his countenance, “ha, thou dost 
not like this! By the soul of Mahomed, we 
will make thee like it. Seize me that fellow, 
Furashee?” he cried fiercely, “ and smear his 
face with the bull’s blood; that will teach him 
to look with an evil eye on his monarch’s 
amusements.” 

The order was obeyed literally ; and, ere 
the man knew what was said, he was seized by 
a number of the powerful attendants ; his face 
was smeared with the warm blood, and some 
of it forced into his mouth. 
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“Enough!” cried the Sultaun, leaning back 
in his saddle as he watched the scene ; and, 
laughing immoderately, pointed to the really 
ludicrous but disgusting appearance of the 
Brahmin ; who, covered with blood and dirt, 
was vainly striving to sputter forth the abomi- 
nation which had been forced into his mouth, 
and to wipe the blood from his face, “ Enough! 
bring him before us. Now make a lane in front 
and give me a spear. Away with thee!” he 
cried to the Brahmin, “ I will give thee a fair 
start; but if I overtake thee before yonder 
turning, thou art a dead man, by Alla!” 

The man turned at once, and fled with the 
utmost speed that terror could lend him ; the 
Sultaun waited awhile, then shouted his fa- 
vourite cry of “ Alla yar!” and, followed by 
his attendants, darted at full speed after the 
fugitive. The Brahmin, however, esca 
down the narrow turning, and the brilliant 
party rode on, laughing heartily at their 
amusement, 





Arts an¥Y Sciences. 


NEW COINAGE FOR 1841. 

A BEAUTIFUL specimen of new coins has just 
been issued from the Mint, consisting of penny 
pieces. They are materially different from 
those now in use, as there is no lettering upon 
them, with the exception of the date. one 
side is a most excellent medallion likeness of 
her present Majesty, richly and elaborately 
finished, and, as it nearly occupies the whole 
of one of the sides of the pieces, has a magni- 
ficent effect. On the obverse is a figure of 
Britannia, similar to those on the fourpenny 
pieces, under which is placed the date. The 
outside of the rim is perfectly smooth, but it 
is raised in such a manner as to afford ample 
protection to the figure on the body when in 
use. The die from which this new issue has 
been made is highly creditable to the ad- 
vanced state of the arts in this country, and 
the finish of the coins produced in working 
from it cannot be excelled in the most valu- 
able metals. 


MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR.* 
Ir is rather more than a century since Mar- 
graff, a celebrated Prussian chemist, residing 
at Berlin, made the discovery, that the beet 
contains a good crystallizable sugar. His at- 
tention was first attracted to the subject by 
the saccharine savour of the beet, and the 
crystalline appearance of its flesh when ex- 
amined with a microscope. Having cut some 
beets into thin slices, he dried perfectly and 
then pulverized them. To eight ounces of the 
powder, he added sixteen of highly-rectified 
spirits, and ex the whole to a gentle heat 
in asand bath. As soon as this mash was 
heated to the boiling point, he removed it from 


® From “ The Culture of the Beet, and Manufae- 
ture of Beet Sugar.” By David Lee Child, Boston. 
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the fire and filtered it into a flask, which he 
corked up and left to itself. In afew weeks 
he found that crystals were formed, which ex- 
hibited all the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of cane sugar. Having submitted several 
other vegetable substances to the same treat- 
ment, he found that they all yielded sugar in 
different preponrens, but none of them s0 
much as the beet. 

It was Achard, also a chemist of Berlin, 
who invented the first method of making beet 
sugar on a large scale, and at a moderate ex- 
yeree. He first announced this result in 1797. 

n 1799, a letter from him was inserted ina 
French periodical, entitled “ The Annals of 
Chemistry,” in which he gave the. details of 
this method. 

In 1811, Mr. Drapiez, of Lille, worked fifty- 
five tons of beets, from which he obtained 2 
per cent. of brown, and 14 per cent. of refin 
sugar. In the winter of the same year, an 
experimenter at Paris succeeded in obtaining 
44 per cent from white beets, raised at a con- 
siderable distance from Paris, and without 
manure. This was the first essay in France 
which approximated to the results of Achard. 
It was made by Mr. Charles Derosne, and was 
detailed in the Moniteur. It demonstrated 
how faulty had been the selection of sorts, 
and the mode of culture. 

After the final overthrow of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, the price of refined sugar, which 
forms the chief consumption of France, fell to 
twelve cents a pound. Still, to the surprise of 
all, two beet sugar manufactories survived the 
shock of this reverse,: proving that the beet 
sugar system an intrinsic value. 

In 1837, there were in France 542 beet-root 
sugar manufactories in operation, and 39 in 
construction. The states composing the Ger- 
man Customs’ Union, possessed, in 1838, 87 
factories in operation, and 66 in construc- 
tiom. The production of the beet sugar fac- 
tories ave about 200,000lbs. each; so that 
we may reckon for the 203 factories known 
to exist in other parts of the Continent besides 
France, 40,600,000Ibs. of sugar, making the 
total annual production of beet sugar in Eu- 
rope about 150,000,000lbs. In Austria and 
Italy also, the business has been commenced 
with great zeal. 

The sugar manufactured in France has in- 
variably increased from year to year, unless 
it has fallen off in 1838-9, of which we have 
not yet the returns:— 


1832-3 
1833-4 
1834-5 
1835-6 
1836-7 
1837-8 


In addition to the sugar derived from beet, 
there are one or more residuaries ‘highly ser- 
viceable in other ways. ‘lhe pulp is worth 
for paper-making five times its value as feed 
for animals. In England, Mr. Ryan has ob- 


22,000,000 Ibs. 





























































































tained a patent for making paper of beet- 
roots after the juice is expressed. We have 
seen various specimens of paste-board, and of 
firm and durable wrapping-paper, made of 
this new material. We are informed that 
good printing paper has been made chiefly of 
the same material ; and it is confidently ex- 
pected that fine writing paper will be pro- 
duced. The immense and increasing demand 
for paper, and the vast commerce now carried 
on in rags, are sufficient proof of the import- 
ance of this application of the beet-root 
pulp. 





Che Paturalist. 


BIRDS IN A LAMP-POST. 


In the spring of the year 1839, a pair of Tom- 
tits, built a nest in the cast-iron column of a 
lamp-post, standing at the corner of Parrock 
and Union Streets, in the town of Gravesend, 
in Kent. The birds were seen going in and 
out, and on examination, the nest was found 
ashort distance from the top of the column, 
and contained four young ones, which were 
suffered to remain until they were fledged, 
when they flew away. The opening at the 
top of the lamp-post, or column, was about 
two inches in diameter, and rather larger 
lower down, where the nest was built. We 
may remark, that the lamp post stands at the 
edge of the curb of the foot-pavement in Par- 
rock Street, along which there is a consider- 
able traffic of both carriages and foot-passen- 
ers, and that the said lamp was regularly 
ighted up every night, during the time the 
birds remained, without its appearing in any 
way to annoy them. L. , 


TREES. 

Tue history of trees is coeval with that of 
man. Our first parents in Paradise had their 
trees; and though the tree of life, with others 
pleasing to the sight, were lost at the fall, 
enough has survived this wreck of all things, 
to interest us in their propagation. They 
come down to us hallowed by the first circum- 
stances of interest upon earth, and loaded, as 
it were, with the associations of 8 and 
philosophers, and holy men of old. ey were 
at “the beginning” of the beautiful apparel 
which Nature put on in her dewy infancy, 
ere yet she had become estranged from her 
Maker, and when her happy home was the 
garden “ eastward in Eden.”—Grigor’s East- 
ern Arboretum. 


AURICULAS OF THE SWISS ALPS, 


THESE may be supposed to experience intense 
cold in winter; but this is not the fact ; 
covered with warm snow, they lie buried till 
the return of spring, protected from the se- 
verest weather. Soon as the snow melts, 
they begin to feel the excitement of brilliant 
light, and unfold beneath the pure and equablo 
atmosphere. : 
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Metropolitan Reminiscences. 


Mary-le-bone.—This parish was primarily 
the manor of Mary Bourne, to which was 
appended Mary Bourne Park. It had a 
church dedicated, originally, to St. Mary, near 
the Bourne rivulet, or brook of Ty, or Ty- 
bourne. Bourne, by the omission of the let- 
ters ur, readily become Bone; hence, Mar- 
row-bone with many, and le-bon, or Mary 
the good. Pepys, in his Memoirs, calls the 
place Marrowbone-fields. 


Portpool Lane, takes its name from its 
formerly being part of the manor of Purtpole, 
alias Portpole, belonging to the ancient fa- 
mily of the Grays, from anno 22, Edward I., 
until the reign of Henry VII. 


On the spot where *Doiley’s Warehouse, 
Strand, now stands, was Wimbledon House, 
a large mansion, built by Sir Edward Cecil, 
third son of Thomas, Earl of Exeter. Stowe, 
in his Annals, says, “that it was burned quite 
down in November 1628; and, that the day 
before, his lordship had the misfortune also of 
having part of his house at Wimbledon, in 
Surry, blown up by gunpowder.” At the back 
of Doiley’s, towards Exeter Street, may now 
be seen the last remnant of the saloon of the 
Lyceum Theatre. 


Moorfields was, in the time of Edward IT., 
of so little value, that the whole of it was let 
at the rate of four marks a year. It could 
only be passed on causeways raised for the 
benefit of travellers. 


Lothbury, which will shortly have scarce a 
vestige remaining, was so called from a court 
anciently kept there. In Stowe’s time, it was 
inhabited by brass founders, who cast candle- 
sticks, chaffing-dishes, mortars for pounding 
spices, &c. In Founder’s Court, Lothbury, 
is a meeting-house, occupied, nearly the period 
of a century, by a Scot’s Presbyterian congre- 
gation, and was the earliest of that denomi- 
nation in London, being collected in the reign 
of Charles II. The baths, with many adjoin- 
ing houses, were sold by auction, the 18th 
and 19th inst., on account of the Lothbury 
improvements. 


Leadenhall Market was formerly cele- 
brated for the sale of meat. Don Pedro de 
Ronquillo, the Spanish Ambassador, told King 
Charles the Second, that he believed there was 
more meat sold there in one week than in all 
the kingdom of Spain: and he was a very 
good judge. 


® There have beeu few shops in the Metropolis that 
have acquired ter literary notoriety, than Doiley's 
Warehouse. Meution is made of it, in several papers 
of the Spectator, as the grand emporium of gentlemen's 
night-gowns and caps, from a very early period. They 
were carelessly confined by a sash of yellow, red, blue, 
green, &c. > 7 
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CONJURATION OF FAIRIES. 


THE —— account of the means that are 
to be used when you wish to get a fairy, is 
extracted from an ancient manuscript in the 
British Museum:—First, get a broad square 
crystal, or Venice glass, in length and breadth 
three inches; then lay that glass or crystal in 
the blood of a white hen, three Wednesdays or 
three Fridays; then take it out and wash it 
with hollyhock, and fumigate it; then take 
three hazel sticks, or wands of a year’s growth; 
peel them fair and white, and make them long 
— to write the Le oy or fairy’s name on, 
whic! = are to three times on every 
stick; then bury them under some hill, where 
you suppose fairies haunt, the Wednesday be- 
fore you call her; and the Friday following 
take them up, and call her at eight, or ten, or 
three of the clock, which are good planets and 
hours for that turn; but when you call be 
clean in life, and turn your face towards the 


east, and when you have her bind - to the ' 


crystal or glass. G.C. 





The Gatherer. 


Sir David Wilkie, who hag been some time 
in Constantinople, is engaged in taking a like- 
ness of the Sultan, for her Majesty. 

The individual who is’ instrumental in 
causing a blade of grass to grow where none 
cided 


before, is a benefactor to his country. 
—Grigor. 

A Contradiction.— Matrimony, we all know 
and allow, is the consummation of love ; now 
lexicographers say that consummation means 
end. 


Gloves are becoming expensive matters 
now. They are sometimes wrought on the 
back with gold and silver thread, and—but 
this is rarely—with an occasional sprinkling 
of seed pearls. They are now made to button 
up the arm, and the trimming at the top is 
com of lace and the brightest-hued fea- 
thers, The buttons are usually of dead gold 
or pearl, and come very expensive.—Report 
of Paris Fashions. 

One.in Peril, by Massinger :— 

What a bridge 
Of glass I walk upon, over a river 
Of certain rain;, mine own weighty fears 
Cracking what should support me.” 
The bi of glass does not here merely indi- 
cate brittleness, but also transparency, through 
which he sees his ruin. 

A Geranium at: a Window.—It was the 
remark of Leigh Hunt, that it sweetens the 
air, rejoices the eye, links you with nature 
and imnocence, and is som ig to love. The 
very feel of the leaf has a household warmth 
in ip eeeneening analogous to clothing and 
co! " 

A Yankee Agricultural Toast.—May our 
farmers have good crops, full ears, heavy 
grass, and no small potatoes. 
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Antient Custom.— At Bainbridge, a town- 
ship in the North Riding of York, there has 
long existed a custom of blowing a horn every 
night at ten o’clock, from September 27th to 
Shrove-tide, as a signal to the benighted tra- 
veller. L. P. 5. 

Royal Society——The Marquess of North- 
ampton has issued cards of invitation to the 
Fellows of the Society, fur soirées on the fol- 
lowing Saturdays, viz., Feb. 27th, March 13th 
and 27th, and April 3d. 

The Thlew-ee-choh, or Great Fish River, 
North America.—Ithas a violent and tortuous 
course of five hundred geographical miles, run- 
ning through an iron-ribbed country, without 
a single tree on the whole line of its banks, 
expanding into fine large lakes, with clear 
horizons, most embarrassing to the navigator, 
and broken into falls, cascades, and rapids, to 
the number of no less than eighty-three in the 
whole. 

Dancing.—The innocent and the happy, 
while the dews of. youth are upon them, 
page a the say Ss = own ap be eer 

e blind beggar dance, the cripple sing.” The 
savages have their war-dance, and the high 


‘and. low of — country their national jigs. 


Sweetly singeth the tea-kettle, merrily danceth 
the parched pea on the fire-shovel. 

City of Tobolsk.—It stands upon a very 
high bank of the Tobol. The walls are white, 
and the crosses and cupolas of the churches 
gilded. 

Some men can sleep when they like: Napo- 
leon, Barclay of Urie, and Quin the player, 
could do so. 

The Prodigal Son.—There never was a 
more beautiful or affecting story than that of 
the repentant prodigal. -Subdued by sufferi 
and sorrow, and only sustained by patern: 
forgiveness, how Pim: Aas is it, when the rags 
that scarcely hide his emaciated form and 
squalid appearance are about to be cast aside; 
—when the first joy of meeting is over, and 
the servants have brought forth the raiment, 
and the ring, and the fatted calf. 

The Style of Junius, writes Coleridge, is a 
sort of metre, the law of which is a balance 
of thesis and antithesis ; when he gets out of 
‘this aphoristic metre into a sentence of five or 

.8ix linés-long, nothing can exceed the sloven- 
liness of the English. 

The Face of the Dead.—There is some- 
-thing «in the sight of a dead face which stirs 
the deepest gre of the human heart. It 
is not easy to analyze this sentiment. It has 
in it wonder, terror, curiosity, and incredulity. 
It is a great—great lesson. No living tongue 
can say so much as those closed, pale, ice-cold 
lips, and they have smiled, jested, commanded. 
Light words have fallen from them. 
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